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Foundation Grants 
For Two Projects 


A grant of $2,500 has been made to 
the National Child Labor Committee 
by the Philip Murray Memorial Foun- 
dation to aid in providing a demonstra- 
tion summer school program for mi- 
grant children in Pennsylvania. This 
grant is made on the condition that the 
Committee match the $2,500 to pro- 
vide $5,000 for the demonstration pro- 
gram. 

The Foundation agreement specifies 
that with this sum of $5,000, “The 
National Child Labor Committee will 
undertake to sponsor a demonstration 
summer school program to provide 
educational services for children in 
order to supplement the inadequate 
schooling received by them at home 
and also to serve as a demonstration to 
state officials of what needs to be done 
for the children of adult farm workers 
who are essential to the state’s pros- 
perity and economy.” The demonstra- 

(Continued on page 2) 





Child Labor Laws and Juvenile Delinquency ~ 


A vigorous statement in support of 
Virginia’s child labor law was pre- 
sented recently at a hearing of that 
State’s Juvenile Delinquency Study 
Commission by Mrs. Hank Wolfe, 
Chairman of the Virginia Child Labor 
Committee. 


The statement, unanimously en- 
dorsed by agencies represented on the 
Virginia Child Labor Committee and 
by a number of government officials, 
was designed to counter recent attacks 
on the child labor law voiced in earlier 
hearings of the Juvenile Delinquency 
Study Commission. In these attacks, 
widely publicized by the local press, 
it was charged that the child labor law 
was encouraging delinquency because 
it prevented youngsters under 18 from 
getting jobs. The charges referred par- 
ticularly to children of 14 and 15 re- 
leased from school as “unable to profit 
from further education.” 


The Virginia Child Labor Commit- 


, Migrant Children 
Like These 

Need a Summer 
School 


tee, which promoted the enactment of 
Virginia’s present child labor law in 
1948, was reactivated by the Chairman, 
Mrs. Wolfe, to present a statement to 
the Delinquency Study Commission 
which would interpret the provisions 
of the law and point out that weaken- 
ing it would not solve the complex 
problems of juvenile delinquency. The 
National Child Labor Committee, 
which was asked to give assistance, 
supplied relevant material from vari- 
ous sources and provided the services 
of a field consultant. 


Excerpts from the statement, and its 
conclusions and recommendations, are 
given below since attempts to make 
child labor laws the scapegoat in the 
juvenile delinquency problem are evi- 
dent in many states besides Virginia. 


Employment No Cure-All 
for Delinquency 


In the present nation-wide concern 
over the increase in juvenile delinquency, 
part-time or full-time employment for 
boys and girls of high school age is being 
frequently advocated as a method of pre- 
venting juvenile delinquency and also 
frequently condemned as a factor con- 
tributing to delinquency. There is no 
general “truth” that lies midway between 
these two extremes. The relationship be- 
tween juvenile delinquency and employ- 
ment can be determined only in terms of 
an individual child and the specific job. 


Those who pin their hopes on employ- 
ment as the cure-all for delinquency are 
apparently unaware of the extent to which 
children may legally work in our State. 
Evidently they do not know that children 
aged 12 or over may legally work in street 
trades (such as selling newspapers, maga- 
zines, periodicals) , in farm work, running 
errands or delivering parcels, caddying 
and occasional work such as mowing 
lawns, baby-sitting, etc.; nor do they 
know that children of 14 and 15 may 


(Continued on page 5) 
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New Board Member 


The Board of Trustees announces 
with pleasure the election of Mrs. 
Robert Woodbury (Bryn Mawr, Pa.) 
to membership on the Board. 


Mrs. Woodbury served as Chief of 
the Section on Women’s Work and 
Protection of Young Workers of the 
International Labor Organization in 
Geneva, Switzerland from 1947 to her 
retirement in 1953. A graduate of Ober- 
lin College, with her Ph.D. from Bryn 
Mawr College, Mrs. Woodbury was 
Director of the Graduate Department 
of Social Economy at Bryn Mawr from 
1936 to 1946 and an active Board 
member of a number of social agencies 
in Pennsylvania. She brings to the 
Board wide knowledge of, and interest 
in, the problems of young workers, 
based on many years of activity in 


their behalf. 


Foundation Grants 
For Two Projects 
(Continued from page 1) 


tion school is to be conducted “no later 
than the summer of 1956.” 


In awarding the grant, the Founda- 
tion said: “It is the feeling of the 
Trustees of the Philip Murray Me- 
morial Foundation that the National 
Child Labor Committee is doing sig- 
nificant and necessary work in the field 
of child education and that the Foun- 
dation is pleased to play a small part 
in their program.” 

The Committee hopes to arrange for 
the operation of such a school this 
summer in cooperation with the de- 
partment of education of a university 
in Pennsylvania. 


Another $2,500 grant to the National 
Child Labor Committee by the Doris 
Duke Foundation, will launch a sec- 
ond farm safety project this spring. 
This project will concentrate on a na- 
tion-wide distribution of fliers pointing 
out that children and farm machines 
are a dangerous combination. Last 
year, requests for the Committee’s first 
flier on farm accidents mounted into 
the hundreds of thousands. The Foun- 
dation at that time made an emergency 
grant to print 500,000 additional cop- 
ies. Since this response from schools, 
farm safety groups and many other or- 
ganizations indicated widespread con- 
cern about the numbers of children 
being killed or maimed by farm ma- 
chines, the Committee made plans to 
repeat the project this year on an even 
larger scale. The generous grant from 
the Doris Duke Foundation makes this 


possible. 


Mrs. Zimand Speaker 
At Regional Conference 


Mrs. Gertrude Folks Zimand was the 
speaker at a sectional meeting of the 
Southern Regional Conference, Child 
Welfare League of America, held in 
Charleston, South Carolina, February 
23-25. The states included in this Con- 
ference are Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Tennessee. 


The general topic of the two hour 
meeting was “Child Labor” and the 
presentation included three major as- 
pects of this topic—child labor and 
youth employment problems, voca- 
tional needs of youth and the special 
problems of migrant families. Mrs. 
Zimand’s presentation included (1) 
child labor problems in 1955, with par- 
ticular reference to conditions - and 
legislative needs in the 8 Southern 
States represented in the Conference 
and (2) vocational preparation, guid- 
ance and work experience needs of 
young people. The presentation of the 
problem of migrant families and their 
children was-made by Miss Elizabeth 
Sutton, Supervisor of the current dem- 
onstration project on the Education of 
Migrant Children in Palm Beach 
County, Florida, and Northampton 
County, Virginia. 


A MAJOR ISSUE 


Federal aid for school construction 
has come to the fore as a major issue 


in this Congress. President Eisen- | 
hower’s recognition, in his State of the | 


Union message, of the national crisis 
in our schools and his subsequent spe- 
cial message to Congress making ex- 
plicit his belief that the Federal 


Government must “step forward with 
states and communities” to meet the | 
crisis, has put the issue high on the | 


“priority” list. 

The Administration’s plan, now em- 
bodied in a bill which is before the 
Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor, differs substantially from other 
federal aid bills introduced in Con- 
gress. It is primarily a lending program, 
not a federal grant-in-aid program as 
provided in other school aid bills. Out 
of the $7,000,000,000 the Administra- 
tion’s plan proposes for school building 
in the next three years, $6,000,000,000 
would go into a lending program under 
which states would set up separate 
school building authorities to borrow 
money to build schools and rent them 
to local school districts. Most state 
education officials and leading edu- 
cators oppose this plan on the ground 
that school building authorities would 
operate independently of constituted 
state education departments and that 
their legality would be doubtful under 
many state constitutions. In addition, 
educators who oppose the lending plan 
say that it would not solve the financial 
problem of building schools since the 
money would still have to be provided 
from state and local sources. Federal 
grants-in-aid, under the Administra- 
tion bill, would be limited to $200,- 
000,000, spread over a three year 
period, for the neediest school districts. 
Whether an acceptable compromise 
measure can be worked out between 
a lending program and a grant-in-aid 
program remains to be seen. 


A new issue that has to be taken into 
consideration in any federal aid to 
education plan is desegregation. The 
Supreme Court has ruled that segre- 
gated schools are unconstitutional but 
its implementation decree has not yet 
been handed down. Congress may 
therefore decide to postpone action on 
federal aid to school construction until 
the requirements of the decree to im- 
plement desegregation are known. 
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ON THE LEGISLATIVE FRONT 


Important child labor and related 
bills — good and bad — are not as nu- 
merous this year as they frequently are 
when 44 state legislatures are in ses- 
sion. However, there are several bills 
of major significance and the National 
Child Labor Committee has been ac- 
tive on a number of them through pro- 
motion work and field assistance by 
Miss Lazelle Alway and Mr. Sol 
Markoff. 


Idaho 


A bill before the Legislature pro- 
poses major upward revisions of the 
present weak child labor law. The 
minimum age would be raised from 14 
to 16 for employment during school 
hours and also for employment at any 
time in factories, smelters, laundries 
and bowling alleys; for vacation em- 
ployment the minimum age would be 
14 instead of 12; hours of work under 
16 years would be 8 a day, 44 a week 
instead of 9 a day, 54 a week, and 
limited to 3 hours a day, 23 hours a 
week when schools are in session; em- 
ployment certificates would be re- 
quired under 16 (no provision for em- 
ployment certificates in present law). 
None of these provisions would apply 
to employment in agriculture, domestic 
service, or selling and distributing 
newspapers. 


lowa 


The bill to raise the standards of the 
Iowa child labor law, on which Miss 
Lazelle Alway of the field staff has 
been working with State and local 
groups, may be enacted as a result of 
vigorous campaign efforts. If it is, lowa 
will be added to the states which set a 
16 year limit for employment during 
school hours and for factory employ- 
ment at any time, a 14 year limit for 
after school and vacation employment, 
and which limit the combined hours 
of school and work on a school day to 
8 hours. In the meantime some bad 
bills must be opposed, one of which 
is so incredibly bad that it is called 
a “monstrosity” in the editorial from 
the Des Moines Register quoted on 
this page. 


Minnesota 


Committee amendments have weak- 
ened the bill to raise the low standards 


of the Minnesota child labor law. The 
bill was sponsored by the State PTA 
and field assistance was given by Miss 
Alway in the hope that a good bill 
could be passed this year. In its present 
amended form the bill would raise the 
age limit in manufacturing establish- 
ments from 14 to 16 in conformity with 
the federal law. But the 16 year age 
minimum for work “during school 
hours” has been weakened by making 
this minimum apply only when chil- 
dren are “legally required to attend 
school.” This leaves loopholes for em- 
ployment particularly since children of 
14 may legally be kept out of school 
for work at home between April 1 and 
November 1. Hours of work for chil- 
dren under 16 would be reduced from 
48 to 40 a week (exempting employ- 
ment in commercial agriculture) but 
there is no 14 year or any other mini- 
mum age in the bill for after school or 
vacation employment. 


New York 


The New York State Legislature has 
an opportunity to undo the damage it 
did last year when it hastily and un- 
wisely enacted a bill exempting all 
farm work from that section of the 
child labor law which prohibits minors 
under 16 years of age from operating 
dangerous power-driven machines. 
Under this exemption, children of 14 
years can be employed on hazardous 
farm machines. 


A bill has been introduced to reverse 
this action and restore the much- 
needed 16 year age minimum for 
minors employed to operate power- 
driven machines on farms other than 
those owned or operated by their own 
parents. 


The National Child Labor Commit- 
tee, in cooperation with other agencies 
concerned to reestablish this protec- 
tion, initiated introduction of the bill 
and is promoting support for its enact- 
ment. Members and friends in New 
York State can help by getting in touch 
with the Labor and Industry Commit- 
tees of the Senate and the Assembly 
urging support for the bill. The Senate 
bill is S. Int. 884 and the Chairman of 
the Senate Committee is the Hon. 
Ernest I. Hatfield. The Assembly bill 


(Continued on page 6) 


Bills—Good, Bad, 
And “Monstrous” 


The Des Moines (Iowa) Register in 
a recent editorial, “Revising Iowa’s 
Child Labor Law,” took a strong stand 
on three bills now before the State 
Legislature. It supported the bill 
which would raise standards by setting 
a 16 year age minimum for employ- 
ment during school hours and a 14 year 
minimum for after school employment, 
opposed (1) the “perennial” bill to 
lower the age limit for employment 
in bowling alleys from 16 to 14 years, 
and attacked (2) a “monstrous” bill 
which would abolish all standards. 


On the bill to raise standards, the 
editorial said: 


“It is a big improvement over the 
present law, denounced back in 1950 
by the labor commissioner of the day 
as ‘so obsolete and so ambiguous as to 


be of little use in the regulation of 
child welfare.’ ” 


On the bowling alley bill, called 
“perennial” because bowling alley in- 
terests keep on trying to lower the legal 
age standard for pinboys in spite of 
three previous failures, the Register 
said: 

“Bowling alley pinboy jobs are not 
suitable for boys in their early ‘teens. 
The heavy physical labor, the danger 
of injury, the character of many adult 
pinsetters, the late hours, the dead-end 
character of the work — all combine to 
make pinboy jobs thoroughly unsuit- 
able for youngsters. 

“This bowling alley bill ought to be 
killed again.” 


As for the third bill, the Register 
said: 

. “It might be described as a bill to 
abolish Iowa’s present out-of-date child 
labor law and substitute some 4,000 
“czars” with sweeping powers (subject 
to an elaborate but unworkable appeal 
system). 

“It has no standards whatever as to 
age, sex, hours, night work, hazardous 
occupations or anything else except 
what any of the 4,000 czars might set 
in individual cases. There would be 
dozens of such czars in each county 
(one for every school district) . . . 

“This bill is a monstrosity, unen- 
forceable and probably unconstitu- 
tional as well. It should be killed.” 
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Teen-Agers and the Law 


Much is heard about teen-agers who 
break laws but little about those who 
are concerned with law observance. 
We therefore take pleasure in report- 
ing that teen-agers in Michigan are 
taking positive action not only to up- 
hold the law, but also to inform the 
public as to its specific provisions. The 
law, in this case, is Michigan’s child 
labor law. 

This spring teen-agers in that State 
will embark on a campaign to familiar- 
ize their contemporaries with the con- 
structive aspects of the child labor 
law. The campaign will be climaxed 
in May by state-wide observation of 
Youth Labor Law Week. Activities 
during the week will concentrate on 
informing 14-17 year olds of the range 
of summer jobs they may legally hold. 
Special emphasis will also be given to 
the drop-out problem during this week. 
Youngsters will be urged to return to 
school after their period of summer 
employment and complete diploma 
requirements. To reach as many young 
people as possible with information on 
the law and with the stay-in-school 
message, plans for Youth Labor Law 
Week include securing intensive cover- 
age by the local press, TV and radio 
stations. 

Sponsoring this campaign is Michi- 
gan’s Youth Advisory Council, an inter- 
racial, non-sectarian group of young 
people who represent 25 youth-serving 
agencies. Its state-wide membership 
includes rural as well as urban youth. 


Earlier this year, as a special project, 
YAC began to distribute copies of a 
digest of Michigan’s child labor law. 
The response to this material from 
schools and youth-serving agencies was 
enthusiastic. More than 25,000 copies 
were requested, indicating to YAC a 
need for further publicity on the law’s 
provisions. A special committee, 
headed by 16 year old Judy Martin, 
was appointed to develop plans for a 
Youth Labor Law Week. Assistance in 
planning was requested from the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee which 
responded by sending a staff consult- 
ant, Miss Gloria Bley, to meet with 
this teen-age committee. 

In developing its program, which 
ranges from law enforcement to traffic 
safety and making human relations 
work, YAC has the full cooperation of 


the Michigan Youth Commission. This 
Commission was established by the 
Governor at the time of the 1950 White 
House Conference to study and act on 
the needs of Michigan’s children and 
youth. 


Students and Occupations 


To discover the effectiveness of 
efforts to put across occupational in- 
formation, the B’nai B'rith Vocational 
Service conducted a questionnaire sur- 
vey of high school students in Phila- 
delphia, Pa. and New Haven, Conn. 
Replies from Philadelphia indicated 
that the majority of students (53%) 
found talks by people in different occu- 
pations most helpful. Reading occupa- 
tional information materials was fa- 
vored by 25% while 9% gave first place 
to motion pictures on occupations. The 
remaining 13% found visits to plants, 
offices and other activities most help- 
ful in planning their careers. 

The survey was also concerned with 
(1) what earnings students expected 
the first year on the job, after five years, 
and how realistic were these expecta- 
tions? (2) How realistic were career 
plans in terms of the educational prep- 
aration seniors had in mind? 

As a result of the findings on these 
questions, the following recommenda- 
tions were made: 


1. There should be more stress on 
local job opportunities because 
the majority of young people re- 
main in their own communities. 

2. Young people should be better 
informed regarding the necessity 
for, or advantages of, continued 
education in preparation for pro- 
fessional, semi-professional and 
technical positions. 

3. Cognizance should be taken of 
student opinion on the types of 
career planning activities they 
think most helpful. 

This survey is reported in an article, 
“How Well Are We Putting Across 
Occupational Information?” by Robert 
Shosteck in the Personnel and Guid- 
ance Journal, January 1955. 


On Behalf of Migrants 


The Federal Interdepartmental 
Committee on Migrant Labor ap- 
pointed by President Eisenhower (see 
American Child, November 1954) has 


set up a number of working commit- 
tees composed of deputies from each 
Department represented in the Inter- 
departmental Committee to study fed- 
eral resources and needed federal 
measures and to assist in the promotion 
of state programs for migrants. Two 
major problems receiving immediate 
consideration are (1) transportation, 
for which federal action would be 
needed to set standards for trucks 
carrying migrants from one state to 
another and (2) housing, for which 
recommended standards might be de- 
veloped as a guide for state action. 


In New York, a new and much more 
rigid housing code to improve living 
conditions in migrant labor camps will 
go into effect this year. The new regu- 





as 


lations, established by the State De- | 
partment of Health, are based on ac- | 


tion taken by the Legislature last year 
following recommendations made by 
the Joint Legislative Committee on 
Migratory Labor. 


Under the new regulations, no per- 
son may operate a farm labor camp 
until he has obtained a permit from 
the local health officer. Housing, safety 
and sanitation standards which local 
health officers are to enforce are 
spelled out in detail in the new code. 
They include specifications regarding 
housing construction, sleeping space, 
fire precautions, a good water supply, 
approved toilet and bathing facilities 
and provision for sanitary storage and 
handling of food and milk. 


In Minnesota, Governor Freeman 
recommended legislation to improve 
migrant conditions in the following 
section of his message to the State 
Legislature: 


The State benefits from the labor of 
these people [migrant farm workers] and 
is responsible for their welfare, yet their 
living and working conditions are often 
deplorable and the children are frequently 
deprived of the opportunity of attending 
school. Experience has shown that the 
best class of labor is secured where work- 
ing conditions are most favorable. I urge 
you to enact legislation which will insure 
that these thousands of American work- 
ers will have decent living and working 
conditions during their stay in Minnesota. 


Other activities on the migrant front 
are reported elsewhere in this issue, 
including funds for summer schools in 
Pennsylvania and New York, a new 
program in Arizona and ‘some useful 
new publications. 
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Child Labor Laws and Juvenile Delinquency 
(Continued from page 1) x 


work after school and during summer 
vacations in a large number of suitable 
occupations, and are doing so in steadily 


| increasing numbers. If employment were, 


in fact, the sure-fire deterrent to delin- 
quency, then we might expect delin- 
quency to decline as more young people 


_ worked. But this has not been true at all. 
| Throughout the country youth employ- 
| ment has risen by over a half million in 
| the past decade; also, during this decade 
| there has been the most alarming increase 
| in juvenile delinquency. 


| Children Released from School 


As the members of this Commission 


| know, many questions are being raised 
| concerning the children released from 


school under the following provision of 
the law: “A provisional employment cer- 
tificate shall permit the employment of a 
child between 14 and 16 years of age who 
has been found to be incapable of profit- 
ing from further school attendance.” 


If children of 14 and 15 are to be 
allowed to leave school to go to work be- 
cause they have not succeeded in school 
for one reason or another, the jobs in 
which they are to be employed should cer- 
tainly be under good supervision and in 
good environment. The jobs which are 
legal for 14 and 15 year old children in 
Virginia, therefore, would seem to offer 
the best ygwesv in supervision, environ- 
ment and possibly some training that 
would enable them to get ahead. The very 
fact that these young workers need to be 
released from school indicates at least the 
beginning of some sort of mal-adjustment 
and the need for handling such youngsters 
on a case-work basis. This case-work pro- 
cess should include help to get them, not 
just into any job, but into the right kind of 
job with the cooperation of the schools, 
employment agencies and employers. 


Guidance and Supervision 


We cannot deny that a job is an impor- 
tant factor in helping a boy or girl toward 
maturity and the assumption of responsi- 
bility, and that for some children such 
experience may be a deterrent to anti- 
social conduct. However, it is our opinion 
that the release of children under the age 
limits specified in the present law will not 
prevent delinquency. Such children need 
the guidance and supervision that the 
schools can provide but that industry is 
not prepared to give. If permitted to leave 
school, these children would take their 
unsolved problems and their hostile atti- 
tudes with them. They usually drift from 


job to job and their anti-social attitudes are 
accentuated rather than ameliorated. 

Since early employment experience may 
determine a young person’s attitude to- 
ward work and this is an important factor 
in his general social adjustment through- 
out life, it is essential that young people 
be assisted in making the transition from 
school life to working life and in finding 
employment suited to their interests and 
offering opportunity for their vocational 
development. Although such services 
should be available for all young people, 
they are especially necessary for delin- 
quents and potential delinquents, who 
need to develop a sense of vocational 
direction. 


In every report or study on juvenile 
delinquency which has come to the atten- 
tion of the Virginia Child Labor Commit- 
tee, there runs like a fine thread holding 
all other threads in proper perspective and 
place the suggestion of coordination be- 
tween all agencies and resources serving 
children and youth, on both state and 
local levels. This need for coordination 
was apparent to our Committee when it 
was first organized in 1946; it is even 
more apparent now, and we believe that 
the coordinating group, to be most effec- 
tive, should have official] status. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


The Virginia Child Labor Committee 
has reached the following conclusions 
after consideration and discussion: 


1, The standards in Virginia for the 
employment of young people are reason- 
able and sound. 


2. There is a great need for interpreta- 
tion of the child labor law to other agen- 
cies and to the community at large. 


8. Since it is reasonable to assume that 
a good school atmosphere reduces de- 
linquency, the high schools in our State 
should be encouraged, in their immediate 
and long-range planning, to develop at- 
tractive and diversified curricula, school- 
work programs and continuation pro- 
grams ned services that will help keep 
in school on a voluntary basis the thou- 
sands of children who now drop out each 
year. 


4, There is a need for a working rela- 
tionship between the schools and employ- 
ment services or other guidance and place- 
ment agencies. 


5. We recommend that the Commis- 
sion on Juvenile Delinquency secure accu- 


rate figures from the appropriate State 
agencies as to (a) How many children 
still attending school in Virginia have 
been reported as delinquents for the years 
1953 and 1954; (b) How many children 
released from school at 14 or 15 under 
the “inability to profit from further school 
attendance” clause were delinquent prior 
to release from school, and how many 
became delinquent after their release. 


6. We further recommend: (a) That 
the Governor of Virginia be urged to ap- 
point an Inter-Departmental Coordinating 
Committee on Children’s Services (to be 
made up of all State agencies whose pro- 
grams serve young people). (b) That this 
Inter-Departmental Coordinating Com- 
mittee invite civic organizations interested 
in children and youth to nominate repre- 
sentatives to a Citizens’ Advisory Com- 
mittee on Children and Youth, none of the 
members of which would be employees of 
the State. Such nominations would then 
be submitted to the Governor for approval 
and appointment. 


The agencies represented in the 
group which unanimously approved 
this statement were: Richmond Branch 
of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, American Legion Aux- 
iliary (Third District), Business and 
Protessional Women’s Clubs, Catholic 
Federation of Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, Council of Jewish Women, High- 
land Park Woman’s Club, Interfaith 
Council of Church Women, Richmond 
League of Women Voters, Richmond 
Federation of Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, Virginia CIO Council, Virginia 
State Federation of Labor and the 
Richmond YWCA; State Department 
of Labor & Industry, State Department 
of Health, State Department of Wel- 
fare & Institutions, Henrico County 
Welfare Department, School Attend- 
ance Department, Richmond Public 
Schools. 


‘A limited number of copies of the 
complete statement are available on 
request from the National Child Labor 
Committee. 


————< 


Are we so impoverished and unimagina- 
tive in our social thinking, so reluctant to 
probe into the real causes of juvenile de- 
linquency, so loathe to expend the funds 
that are essential for any basic work with 
juvenile offenders or pre-delinquents, that 
the only remedy we can think of is to 
shove them out of school and into the 
labor market? From Speech by Gertrude 
Folks Zimand, Southern Regional Child 
Welfare Conference. 
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AROUND THE STATES 


Arizona 


An expanded program for migrants 
is being developed by the Arizona 
Council of Churches with the aid of 
full-time leadership provided by the 
Division of Home Missions of the 
National Council of Churches. The 
program of the expanded agency, the 
Arizona Migrant Ministry, is being 
planned to include a wide range of 
services and activities. Direct service 
programs for various age groups — 
children, teen-agers and adults — will 
be developed with staff and volunteer 
aid. Programs of community develop- 
ment, public education and coopera- 
tive action will also be undertaken to 
stimulate understanding of migrants 
and their needs and support of meas- 
ures to improve their lot. 


A statement of the purpose and pro- 
gram may be obtained from William 
H. Koch, Jr., Executive Director, Ari- 
zona Migrant Ministry, 350 North Ist 
Ave., Phoenix, Arizona. 


The Illinois Department of Labor 
reports a substantial decrease in the 
number of employment and age certifi- 
cates issued to minors under 18 in the 
first half of 1954 as compared with the 
first half of 1953. The Department finds 
that this reflects the “lesser number of 
marginal and part-time young em- 
ployees used by employing establish- 
ments as the labor market loosened.” 


Nevada 


The Commissioner of Labor recom- 
mends strengthening and clarifying the 
State child labor law which now does 
little except prohibit the employment 
of children under 14 while school is in 
session and limit hours of work under 
16 years to 8 a day, 48 a week. There 
is no age limit for after school em- 
ployment and no work permits are 
required. Recommendations include 
work permits or age certificates to 18 
years, combined work and school hours 
limited to 8 a day, a 12 year age limit 
for employment outside of school 
hours, inclusion of agriculture and do- 
mestic service in the coverage of the 
child labor law, except work done on 
premises owned or operated by parents. 


North Carolina 


The State Labor Commissioner 
points to the need for the full coopera- 
tion of parents, press, pulpit, school 
authorities and all public spirited citi- 
zens in obtaining better compliance 
with the child labor law. Citing recent 
cases of teen-agers found illegally em- 
ployed in drive-ins and working exces- 
sive hours, including a 14 year old who 
worked until midnight, he said: 


“Unfortunately, this kind of condi- 
tion has become prevalent in some 
communities, particularly with regard 
to illegal employment of minors as car 
hops and in drive-in theatres. The 
Labor Department’s limited inspection 
staff cannot patrol these places con- 
stantly like a policeman walking his 
beat. The elimination of this evil re- 
quires the active cooperation of every- 
body concerned.” 


Pennsylvania 


The number of jobs for young people 
in Philadelphia has been going down 
steadily since July 1953, reports the 
Employment Certificating Service of 
the Philadelphia School District. In the 
period July to October, 1954, there was 
a 25% decrease in the number of 16 
and 17 year old boys and girls who 
obtained full-time jobs as compared 
with the same period in 1953. Part-time 
and vacation jobs were also less numer- 
ous though the drop was not as marked 
as for full-time jobs. Eighty seven per 
cent of job reductions occurred in two 
industries: (1) manufacturing and (2) 
wholesale and retail trades. However, 
three out of four young people who got 
jobs found them in these two types of 
industries. The three occupational 
fields in which the majority got their 
jobs were clerical (28%), sales (18%) 
and “labor” (17%). 


Vermont 


The Vermont Department of Indus- 
trial Relations reports steady progress 
in developing apprenticeship training 
programs for skilled trades in Vermont 
with the strong support of industry and 
labor groups. In the last two years, 675 
apprentices received training in 521 
approved establishments representing 
115 different types of approved trades. 


Virginia 


The fundamentals of Virginia’s child 


labor law are being taught regularly 
for the first time to students in Rich- 
mond High Schools. The goal is to help 
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youngsters know the law when they | 
accept part-time or full-time jobs. By | 


familiarizing students with the law's 
provisions, sponsors of this program 
feel that children can learn about their 


rights as well as their responsibilities. | 


Miss Rosalie Harper, Supervisor of 


School Attendance and Work Permits, 
initiated the program which has the 
endorsement of Mrs. Jessie Sharp, Di- 
rector of the Women’s and Children’s 


Division of the State Labor Depart- | 


ment. 





This instruction is now being given | 


by English teachers as part of the regu- 
lar classroom work in three Richmond 
High Schools. Plans are being made to 
expand the program to other schools. 


ON THE LEGISLATIVE FRONT 
(Continued from page 3) 
New York (continued) 


is A. Int. 1065 and the Chairman of the 
Assembly Committee is the Hon. John 
L. Ostrander. Their offices are located 
in the State Capitol, Albany, N. Y. 


For several years the National Child 
Labor Committee has advocated the 
establishment of a summer school pro- 
gram for migrant children in New York 
State. The Governor's budget this year 
recommends a $10,000 appropriation 
for such a program and the Committee 
is urging strong support for this much- 
needed measure. The State has an ex- 
cellent migratory child care program 
which serves the needs of young chil- 
dren. The “older” children — those be- 
tween 10 and 14—are either left idle in 
migrant labor camps or slip into the 
fields to work in violation of the State’s 
child labor law. New York needs mi- 
grant labor to harvest valuable crops 
and the children of migrants need 
more educational opportunities. 


Members and friends in New York 
State who are interested in supporting 
the proposed summer school program 
should write to the Hon. Austin W. 
Erwin, State Senate and to the Hon. 
William H. MacKenzie, The Assembly, 
State Capitol, Albany, N. Y. 
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FOR REFERENCE AND USE 


The Schools We Need—Now and 
for Tomorrow. Regents Council on 
Readjustment of High School Edu- 
cation, State Education Department, 
Albany, N. Y. 


This report is the result of a five year 
study by a group of lay citizens ap- 
pointed by the Board of Regents of the 
University of the State of New York. 
It is addressed to citizens to stimulate 
informed and active support of school 
improvement as one of the most im- 
portant things to “get going” in any 


- community. Presented in a compact 


_ but comprehensive 32 page publica- 





_ tion, the Council’s findings and rec- 


ommendations are pertinent to educa- 
tional problems everywhere in the 
country since they deal with three 
basic questions: (1) What shall we 
teach in this rapidly changing world? 
(2) How can we best teach the basic 
skills? (3) How shall we adapt our 
secondary school curriculum so that 
it is an adequate terminal education 
for many and an adequate prepara- 
tory education for the remainder of our 
boys and girls? 


New knowledge — technical and 
scientific — is coming so fast, the re- 
port says, that “in many areas — such 
as health, agriculture, communication, 
transportation and mass production _ 
there will probably be more changes 
in the next half century than in all the 
past centuries of human history.” The 
impact of this stream of new knowl- 
edge, the report points out, will require 
constant revaluations and moderniza- 
tion of subject matter and of teaching 
methods in the secondary schools. 


All young people of tomorrow will 
need better schooling for an increas- 
ingly complex world and the report 
spells out the pressing problems which 
must be met to provide it. The pres- 
sures of numbers of young people in 
high schools, resulting both from 
democratic free education and popula- 
tion increase, the shortage of class- 
rooms and teachers, the wide range in 
abilities and interests in this ever- 
growing body of students, all call for 
a speeded up tempo of readjustment to 
provide the better schooling needed by 
all students. The serious drop-out 


problem can be solved through educa- 
tional programs which challenge pupils 
of different abilities, needs and back- 
grounds. A good guidance program is 
recommended as basic as “it helps 
every student to become a more effec- 
tive person, family member, worker 
and citizen.” Part-time work experi- 
ence, treated as a regular part of the 
school program and conducted as a 
fruitful learning experience is advo- 
cated as important, not only for poten- 
tial drop-outs but for many other stu- 
dents who benefit from the laboratory 
experience which it provides. 


The highest standard of education a 
school can aim at, says the report, “is 
the development of every one of its 
students to his Maximum Potential,” 
from the highly gifted down through 
the various levels of ability. The report 
is full of practical suggestions for the 
people and their schools to work to- 
gether towards this goal. 


Public Education and the Future of 
America. Educational Polices Com- 
mission, National Education Associ- 
ation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 1955. $1.50. 


America’s system of free public edu- 
cation is taken so much for granted 
today that few people remember how 
many years it took to overcome the 
opposition to establishing tax- 
supported elementary schools for all 
children. Reviewing the history of 
public education, this pamphlet points 
out that legal provision for public 
schools did not become an accom- 
plished fact in all states until 1890. 
Requiring children to attend school 
for a given period of time began in 
Massachusetts in 1852 but the last 
state to enact a compulsory school at- 
tendance law — Mississippi — did not 
do so until 1918. 


The phenomenal growth, the mean- 
ing and value of America’s unique 
public school system are clearly pic- 
tured in this volume. For the future, it 
recommends that “The basic values of 
the American educational heritage 
should be retained at the same time 
that new educational paths are 
charted.” 


When the Migrant Families Come 
Again — A Guide for Better Com- 
munity Living. Federal Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Children and 
Youth. Available from Secretary, 
Interdepartmental Committee on 
Children and Youth, U. S. Depart- 
menth of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 
January 1955. 


This pamphlet is for all communities 
where there are people interested and 
concerned to do something about the 
problems of migrant families who work 
on their crops. It describes five effec- 
tive community programs for migrants 
and illustrates various types of projects 
which have benefited both migrants 
and community. Clear outlines of kinds 
of needs to be met, suggestions of ways 
of meeting them, lists of persons and 
agencies who can help and a useful 
bibliography make this a very practical 
handbook for “doing something” about 
the migrant problem in the community. 


Migrants in Michigan: A Handbook 
on Migratory, Seasonal, Agricul- 
tural Workers in Michigan. Com- 
piled by The Governor's Study 
Commission on Migratory Labor 
with the Assistance of The Inter- 
Agency Committee on Migratory 
Labor. Copies available from the 
Executive Office, State Capitol, 
Lansing. September 1954. 


This concise and well-illustrated pam- 
phlet is an excellent presentation of 
the facts about migrants which a state 
needs to have in order to improve the 
living and working conditions of a vi- 
tally important group of workers. The 
Study Commission on Migratory La- 
bor, a lay body appointed by Governor 
Williams in 1952, was assisted by the 
Inter-Agency Committee, set up at the 
same time, in assembling the facts on 
crops, workers, recruitment, trans- 
portation, housing, health and welfare, 
earnings, education for children and 
for adults. Presented in question and 
answer form, the facts and the needs 
are highlighted and many lines of ac- 
tion are suggested. The Study Com- 
mission has submitted to the Governor 
its detailed recommendations for cor- 
rective measures which will be avail- 
able later. 
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Working with Youth Through the 
High School PTA. National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, 700 North 
Rush Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 40 cents. 


This 63 page handbook is an excellent 
source of program ideas and develop- 
ment not only for PTA’s but for other 
youth-serving agencies as well. It 
clearly presents questions on issues 
that concern today’s young people. 
These questions can serve as the sound 
basis for group discussion, committee 
work, fact-finding studies or action 
programs: 


Straight from the Shoulder. U. S. 
Air Force. Available free at local 
recruiting stations. 


With its forceful, direct stay-in-school 
message for high school students, this 
illustrated pamphlet offers an excellent 
antidote for quit-school fever. It covers 
point by point the reasons why most 
youngsters quit school and then takes 





Smiling for Her Picture 





Photo by David Myers 


But at the end of a day’s work, she will 
be a pretty tired little girl. 


Help us work for better conditions for 
migrant children. 


these reasons apart to show that drop- 
ping out is not a very practical way of 
solving such problems. 


Job Guide for Young Workers. 
Bureau of Employment Security, 
U.S. Department of Labor. Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
30 cents. 

The 1954 edition of this handbook 

provides information on 73 beginning 

jobs in clerical, sales, service and tech- 
nical work, construction, mechanics 
and repairs, production, apprentice- 
ship, agriculture and seafaring jobs. 

For each, facts are given concisely on 

employment prospects, opportunities 

for advancement, necessary qualifica- 
tions, job characteristics and methods 


of entry. 


How to Teach Your Child About 
Work. Ernest Osborne. Public 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 216. Public 
Affairs Pamphlets, 22 East 38th 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. 1955. 
25 cents. 


This pamphlet points out that the 
growing complexity and mechaniza- 
tion that characterize contemporary 
life is limiting the opportunities most 
children have for various kinds of work 
experience both in the home and in the 
community. Yet the author stresses that 
such experience is a vital part of the 
growing-up process because (1) it 
brings to the youngster a feeling of 
personal significance and a sense of 
achievement. (2) It bridges the gap 
between the world of the child and the 
world of the adult. (3) It helps a young 
person appreciate what work means in 
the lives of human beings. (4) If it is 
varied, it provides the foundation for 
a more intelligent choice of vocation. 
Specific suggestions are offered on 
how varied work experience can be 
intégrated into the daily life of young- 
sters of all ages within the framework 
of their families. Descriptions of mean- 
ingful work experience in the school 
and in community service are also 


covered. 





To the National Child Labor Committee, 419 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Pate Eee is" as a Special Gift. 


The Adolescent in Your Family. 
Children’s Bureau, U. S. Depart- 


Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 
Publication 347, 1954. 25 cents. 


ment of Health, Education and a 





Today’s adolescent enters an uncertain, 
complicated and troubled world. This | 
booklet recognizes both this complex- | 
ity and the importance of guidance in 
helping adolescents understand the 
problems of achieving independence, | 
finding a job, and building a phil- 
osophy of life. It brings together a 
variety of knowledge about develop- 
ment at this age. It formulates sugges- 
tions for parents on assisting the ado- 
lescent to adjust to physical change, 
assume responsibility, achieve inde- 
pendence, develop constructive rela- 
tions with peers, adjust to the opposite 
sex and plan educational and voca- 
tional steps to a happy life. This pam- 
phlet will help parents appreciate that 
the adolescent can take part in build- 
ing his own environment, that every- 
thing does not have to be done for 
him, that he can understand and take 
hold. 


Straight Talk About Staying in 
School. U.S. Army. Available free 
at Army recruiting stations. 


This illustrated, crisply written book- 
let, although designed for the potential 
Army recruit, should be of interest to 
all high school students. It points out 
that more technical know-how is re- 
quired not only for Army service but 
for general employment as well. 


How to Influence Public Policy —A 
Short Manual on Social Action. 
Elizabeth Wickenden. American 
Association of Social Workers, 1 
Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
1954. 25 cents. 


A brief and clear presentation of the 
what, why and processes of social ac- 
tion, the federal legislative and admin- 


y 





istrative processes, and the philosophic 
base of social action. Though related 
primarily to action at the federal level, 
basic principles and procedures aré 
also pertinent to state action. Supple: 
mentary data include lists of federal 
and state sources of information, re 
porting services on federal develop: 
ments, and a bibliography on the legis: 
lative process. 
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